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MARSHALL’S 


“Jubilee Collection” 
for Spring Planting 


In this collection we have selected varieties that are suitable for 
early spring planting that (if cultural directions are followed 
carefully). will produce a succession of blooms from June until 
October, and if left alone should improve from year to year. 


Three good flowering bulbs of each of the following handsome 


varieties. 
3 Auratum 3 Batemanniae 
3 Elegans Leonard Joerg 
3 Speciosum Rubrum 
3 Japonicum (Krameri) 
3 Longiflorum Multifiorum 
30 bulbs at the catalogue value of $15.00 
The above collection sent postpaid to $12 00 
any part of the United States for - 
We will also include in this special offer, our new LILY BOOK 
(value $1.00), which is the most comprehensive catalogue ever 
published on the Lily. It gives full cultural directions, with 
65 true color plates of most of the varieties in commerce. This 
book will be mailed to you separately on receipt of cash for 
each ‘‘Jubilee Collection.” 
(Above offer good until April Ist.) 


Our New Lily Book 
“Consider the Lilies” 


This valuable book will be mailed post free to anyone desiring 
same for one dollar in money order, check or bill (no stamps 
requested). This will only partly 
pay the high. cost of production 
of each book. Besides this, a 
credit slip will be sent with 
each book which will be good 
for one dollar, for an order 
for Lilies, of three dollars 
or more, good for 6 months 
from receipt of book. 


sent Free with 
all Lily orders 
of 
$3.00 value 


or 


POST- " 
PAID 

















~'deneral Catalogue W. E. Marshall & Co., Inc. The House of 


he eee 148 West 23rd St., New York City LILIES 



































Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Avenue 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
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Late February Work 


TRIM the late flowering shrubs in favorable weather. Do not 
trim those which bloom in the spring unless you are willing 
to sacrifice the flowers to obtain a more symmetrical plant. 


FORCE branches of early shrubs indoors. 


START Cannas and Tuberoses in sand, sphagnum moss or 
peat moss, with plenty of moisture and heat. They will 
start to grow in ten days or two weeks. 


DAHLIA tubers may be started into growth now, potted up 
as soon as the tops have started, and cuttings made to pro- 
duce new plants. 


SEEDS of Vinca rosea to make bedding plants should be sown 
at once. These are among the finest plants for the purpose 
but are very slow growing. 


MOON flower seeds may be sown in pots indoors now. They 
are very hard and it is well to soak them in warm water 
over night, or to file them, taking care not to injure the 
germ. 


THE seeds of Castor Beans also are slow to germinate, and 
should be started within the next few weeks. 


THIS is the most dangerous time for Rhododendrons. Pro- 
tect them from the rays of the sun at mid-day. Otherwise, 
the swelling of the buds may develop too rapidly. 


PLACE your orders for coldframes. They are valuable for 
starting vegetables and flower seeds early, and for hardening 
off plants which have been started indoors. 


IT is not too early to order trees, shrubs and seeds. There is 
sure to be a rush later, and more danger of mistakes. 


CUTTINGS of Begonias and Marguerites may be made now 
for flowers next winter. 


MANY amateurs like to buy small plants from commercial 
growers instead of raising them from seeds. This is an 
inexpensive way in which to acquire a stock of plants, and 
orders should be placed immediately. 


IF you are going to use manure in the garden haul it while 
the ground is frozen. 


THIS is the season when mice nibble the bark of fruit trees, 
working under the snow. It is well to tramp the snow around 
the base of the tree trunks after every heavy fall. 


IT is not too early to trim grape vines. They start into growth 
early, and: bleed readily. This is true also of Maple trees, 
which should be trimmed at once if necessary. 


THIS is the ideal season for pruning fruit trees, especially 
apple trees. 
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New York Florists 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
@ 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 
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ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 











Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 


Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 


This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 


Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





Park Sr. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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You Want Our 


Catalogue on 
FRUIT TREES, 

EVERGREENS, 
ROSES and SHRUBS 


5 Roses, strictly first 
class 





VERY 
SPECIAL 


F. L. N. Trees and Plants have stood the 
test for over 40 years. 
Order with confidence. 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES 
Box 273-B Geneva, N. Y. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


A New Garden Club Medal 


A new medal of exclusive design has been adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and will be used to 
stimulate interest in the exhibitions of Garden Clubs. It is 
called the Garden Club Medal and is to be offered as a 
sweepstake prize for the greatest number of points scored by 
a member of a Garden Club, at a given exhibition, or at 
exhibitions during the year. The medal will be given free to 
any Garden Club in Pennsylvania, New Jersey or Delaware, 
providing it publishes the offer in its schedule of prizes. If 
any Garden Club in the above three states wishes to offer 
the medal as a prize in any certain class instead of as a 
sweepstake prize, it must so state in its application. All 
applications for the medal must be made to David Rust, 
Secretary, 1600 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





New England Dahlia Society 


The New England Dahlia Society has just issued its 
Bulletin for 1927, an attractive booklet of 36 pages nicely 
bound and containing several illustrations showing last 
season’s exhibits at Horticultural Hall. The Bulletin con- 
tains a number of interesting articles, among them one by 
A. E. Thatcher, superintendent of the Annual Exhibition, 
who describes the plans which are being made for the show 
to be held September 10 and 11, 1927. Like last year’s exhibi- 
tion, this show is to be made as decorative as possible, the 
emphasis being placed on displays. 





The Harvard Botanic Garden 


On the afternoon of January 25 a meeting was called at 
her home at ‘‘The Charlesgate,’’ Boston, by Mrs. Frederick 
Beebe, president of the Swampscott Garden Club, ask- 
ing the presence of the president and secretary of the 
garden clubs of Massachusetts. Of the 30 clubs in this 
state 19 were represented. Mrs. Beebe stated that this 
was a surprise program, and that in the civie work of 
the garden clubs interest and assistance should be 
given in the work of the Botanic Garden of Harvard 
University. 


She then introduced the director, Mr. Stephen F. 
Hamblin, who told of the history, past work, plans and 
needs of the Garden. From its beginning in 1807 the 
sole support of the Garden has been the funds and gifts 
made directly for that purpose. Never has its income 
been sufficient for its needs, and at times there has 
been talk of discontinuing it, but this is not possible 
because of the terms of the original gift. The statement 
of this purpose was read. This is the oldest botanic 
garden in the country, the only one connected directly 
with an university and supported wholly by bequests 


and gifts. The new plan of growing hardy herbs was de- 
scribed. Garden clubs and individual members were asked 
to visit the Garden frequently. 

Then in detail the financial needs were outlined, from 
endowment, repairs, more labor and money for new plants 
to seed exchange, labelling and publications. Such definite 
needs were stated as gathering seed of native plants, new 
sash for frames, clerical assistance, making labels, student 
laborers in summer, peatmoss for the beds, books, and photo- 
graphs of the plants. It was hoped that each club woud take 
up these needs as special work. 

While tea was being served the meeting was opened for 
general discussion and definite assistance is assured to this 
civie enterprise. 


Pacific Botanic Garden 


On the west coast much attention is being given to the plan 
of establishing a Pacific Botanic Garden, to be located near 
Stamford University, and to be equipped for all phases of 
research so far as plants and plant products are concerned. 

The movement for this garden began nearly twenty years 
ago, but was interrupted by the World War. The proposed 
location is a tract of land covering a thousand acres and ex- 
tending from the level green near the state highway to a group 
of Redwood trees. It comprises a wonderful variety of soil 
and exposure. . 

Gradual progress is being made in arranging a permanent 
organization, and a large general committee has been ap- 
pointed. It is proposed that the garden be established and 
maintained through an income from private endowment 
funds, and a campaign for such an endowment is now being 
started. 





THE NEW GARDEN CLUB MEDAL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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MAKING NEW PLANTS FROM 
OLD PLANTS* 


NE big plant group, and one which includes most of 
the shrubs, may be propagated during the winter 
months from what is known as hard-wood cuttings 

—just leafless twigs cut into short lengths below the node. 
These hard-wood cuttings can be rooted in a coldframe with- 
out heat for the reason that their tissues are hard and capa- 
ble of withstanding dessication, since they possess no leaves 
nor soft tissues that rot easily. By using hard-wood cuttings 
the work of propagating can be done in a cold pit or even 
out-of-doors, and also in-doors in the winter. An even greater 
variety of shrubs may be propagated from cuttings of what 
is known as half-ripe wood. This is taken at mid-season, 
usually in early August, which is the best time to put in 
Lilae cuttings and, indeed, cuttings of a great many shrubs. 

The twigs of most plants should be cut beneath the node 
but when it comes to Yews, or such Conifers as Arbor-vitae, 
cuttings are best taken with what is known as a heel. This 
is simply the current season’s growth with just a wee bit of 
the hard wood attached. Dahlias, also, are best propagated 
as they sprout in the spring. Take of the shoots with a small 
bit of the tuber attached. They will root more easily than if 
just the soft-tissued shoot is taken. 


Rooting Cuttings 


Having taken our cuttings, the next step is to put them 
properly into soil. With hard-wood cuttings that are put in 
out-of-doors, an ordinary mixture of garden soil is all right, 
but it is well to add a plenteous quantity of sand. Indoors, it 
is best to put cuttings in pure sand, because they can be 
given an abundance of water. Sand, too, keeps properly 
aerated. With a pointed stick make a hole and insert the 
cutting, but be sure that it is placed at the bottom of the 
hole. Water them and put them in a heated frame. If you 
have many cuttings some may be placed in the middle of the 
pot as well as immediately round the side. It will be noted 
that those on the outside root, as a rule, most quickly. The 
Bittersweet or Evonymus can be propagated easily by 
taking a shoot with a piece of heel attached or by cutting 
just below the joint. With many plants, Privets for example, 
which root easily, it is not necessary to cut them very care- 
fully. Nurserymen use a kind of knife fixed in a block and 
chop them into sections, but the 


cuttings or even a Coleus just cut between, not immediately 
below the joint. But such plants are the exception and not 
the rule. 

Now, in the case of all cuttings, be they of Geranium or 
Clematis, roots may develop from the base and go on devel- 
oping but if no eye or bud be present they can never grow 
into plants. For example, if we take this shoot and cut it 
here and there and trim off the basal eyes, it would prob- 
ably develop roots but as there are no eye or bud present 
it would never develop into a plant. An eye or bud, or tissue 
eapable of developing buds, must be present for a cutting 
to develop a plant. 

Many greenhouse plants may be propagated by means of 
soft-wood cuttings at any season of the year. Out-doors 
woody plants in general may be rooted at two seasons of 
the year, by half-ripe cuttings in August and by hard-wood 
cuttings in winter—January or February. Out-of-doors hard- 
wood cuttings may be inserted any time after the leaves 
have fallen. 

Sand is the best medium for rooting cuttings but you may 
use sandy loam. For that matter plain water may be used 
in some eases. The Oleander, for example, can be propagated 
by taking a shoot, cutting it below the node and inserting 
it in a vessel of water. In the course of time white roots can 
be seen developing. Carnations and Ivy will root in the same 
manner. You will find it interesting to carry out this little 
experiment in the house. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that plants rooted in water are not so easily handled 
afterwards. Sometimes it is a little difficult to establish them 
in soil; moreover, the roots are very easily broken. 

Often one has in the house a Rubberplant which has been 
kept for many years. It has a lanky trunk, and is not a thing 
of beauty. We wonder what can be done to improve its 
appearance. We would like to have the top of the plant and 
get rid of the lank, bare stem. This is really a simple matter. 
If you have a greenhouse with a strong heat the head can 
be severed and inserted in a pot of sand. In the course of 
time it will root. Also, you can compromise; instead of 
eutting off the head you can make a slash below a joint and 
cut off a portion of the stem below. Having done this, take 
some moss and bunch around the spot, making a little nest 
as it were. Then bind with some string and keep moist. In 
the course of a couple of weeks or so roots will develop. 
When they are formed, sever below the joint. Then you will 
have an entirely new plant. This is 





important thing is to cut below the 
joint. 

Now, why should the cut be made 
immediately below a leaf-joint? Be- 
cause at that point there are a 
greater number of cells clustered 
together than at any point in the 
intervening piece of stem. The cells 
are also smaller, the whole tissue 
firmer, and the chance of develop- 
ment of new root-issuing tissue, 
called callus, is greater. In possibly 
95% of the plants one grows cut- 
tings should be made immediately 
below the leaf-joint, which is called 
a node. There are, however, plants 
which if the cutting is made at the 
node will not root because there is 
too rich a development of callus 
cells. Clematis is an example. In 
these plants the mass of tissue 
formed seems too great for roots to 
develop or grow from. If you are 
desirous of rooting a Clematis from 





*From a class lecture by Ernest H. Wilson, 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








BEHEADING A RUBBER PLANT 


what is known as heading. Many 
people have an old Rubberplant for 
which they have a sentimental re- 
gard and it can be kept indefinitely 
by heading it from time to time. 


Leaf Cuttings 

The Loraine Begonia, one of the 
most popular plants of today, may 
be propagated from its leaves. This 
is a fascinating and interesting 
method. There are two ways of 
doing it. One is to take a leaf, sever 
the principal veins and put it down 
on to the soil, but a better method 
is to trim the sides and then cut the 
stalk short and insert it half an 
inch in sand. Keep it under a bell 
glass or in some moist place. Such 
leaves must be kept under moist 
conditions, and in the shade, as the 
sun sucks out the moisture. Soon 
the little buds with roots will de- 
velop and a nest of plants will arise 
from a single leaf. 
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A GARDEN OF NATIVE PLANTS 


Y little garden with its tiny sylvan grove, its 
fountain rock-base of native material, its mossy 
paths and lichen-covered ‘‘loggeries,’’ and its Fern 

drifts, indicates that I have grown nearer to nature as I 
have progressed. In woods, wild, or nature gardening appar- 
ent miracles happen under our hands. I found a faintly pink 
Yarrow near Greenwood Lake, New Jersey, and planted it 
under similar conditions; the next year it had turned a deep 
rose. Pale lavender Hepatica from a sandy meadow was, the 
following spring, of much deeper tint. A Snakeroot came in 
with the flower, as usual in the wild, of five or six racemes; 
the next year we counted twenty. Some Cardinal Flowers 
planted three years ago among Royal Ferns in the semi- 
shade of Birch and Mountain Maple, blossomed gorgeously 
with me even in a dry summer; but in the dried-up stream 
bed whence they came, we found not one in bloom. With 
intelligence we may even improve on a wildling’s habitat 


A CORNER IN A QUIET GARDEN 


—sometimes—by relieving it of the struggle for existence. 

By the ordinary process of constructive reasoning I have 
found out how to make the rich black soil in which wildlings 
will thrive. No leaves are wasted. A number of trees in my 
garden produce a generous crop of this most valuable ele- 
ment, equally precious in the raw form as when burned and 
the ashes mixed with the compost we manufacture of garden 
roughage, kitchen waste and grass cuttings. This is stored 
out of sight, turned several times and screened. By spring 
the elements have helped in the alchemy of the varied mate- 
rial into an elixir which, continually added by top-dressing, 
provides ever-increasing soil enrichment. 

If I were interested in trying to make the ‘‘difficult,’’ 
almost untamable wood-children grow and thrive, such as 
Arbutus and some others, I should create the very special 
conditions they need. But doing the few exceptional things, 
here and there, does not constitute nature gardening. I am 
satisfied that I have been able to make a family of over a 





hundred wildlings lead happy and contented lives; -many 
of them bloom and seed, and that without coddling. 

Four groupings of Maidenhair Fern from four different 
states flourish in my garden. Those from Vermont are the 
tallest and largest; others from Pennsylvania are daintier, 
shorter-stemmed, and the green is yellowish. There are 
Christmas Ferns among other Ferns in a drift growing low 
and spreading; in the fountain rock-base the fronds are 
fewer, but Polypody has formed a mat under an Elm tree 
among its gnarled roots; in a ‘‘loggery,’’ among Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit and Baneberry, its runners follow the logs. 

A summer is often too short to keep track of the doings of 
a week in the kingdom of the wild flora (even in a half-acre 
garden only 200 feet from the county road) but where, 
nevertheless, in the evening magic, we can feel the presence 
of elfin spirit, faun and dryad. 

A plea for the use of native material in the making of the 





FILLED WITH NATIVE PLANTS 


finer American garden does not imply that all foreign mat- 
ter, resources and types should be rigidly excluded, nor that 
the beautiful old perennials be dethroned; but it does mean 
that America should awaken to her own great natural 
beauty and give it a chance to show what can be done with 
it in the hands of those who have vision. 
—Helena Rademacher-Pickenback. 

Newark, N. J. 


MAKING LILAC CUTTINGS 


Will you kindly give instructions for propagating the finer hybrid Lilacs on 
own roots? When should the cuttings be taken! Is it necessary to have a 
greenhouse or may a coldframe be used? 


These shrubs root readily from cuttings, which should be 
taken early in July, preferably with a heal. They should be 
inserted in sand with bottom heat, preferably either in a 
greenhouse or in a hot-bed. Probably you could use a cold- 
frame, although the process would be a little slower. 
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THE VIGOROUS GROWING 
GOATSBEARD 


N some of the books the Goatsbeard appears under the 
I heading Spiraea aruncus. In fact, this is the name given in 

most of the older publications and in the catalogues. In 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia, however, and in Standardized Plant 
Names, Aruncus sylvester has been adopted, the genus being 
separated from the Spiraeas. 

The plant itself is an excellent perennial, although one 
not commonly seen in eastern gardens. It is so very hardy 
that it grows in Alaska, and it will thrive in any of the 
northern states and Canada. It makes a clump from four to 
six feet high, with finely cut foliage. Its flowers, which are 
produced in early summer, appear in the characteristic 
plumes of the Spiraea. As this plant is dioecious, both male 














THE GOATSBEARD THRIVES IN VERY COLD SITUATIONS 


and female plants must be planted in close proximity to 
ensure the production of fruit and seeds. This is hard to 
manage, however, as most of the specimens sold by nursery- 
men are male plants. 

The Goatsbeard looks best when used in a border with 
other vigorous growing plants, having finely cut foliage. It 
will thrive in almost any soil but makes the best growth in a 
deep, moist loam. It likes sun, but will prosper fairly well 
in partial shade. 


THE BLUE DAWN FLOWER 


Ipomoea leari, a tender perennial species, is perhaps the 
most beautiful and useful of all the Ipomoeas. It is somewhat 
shrubby at the base, and a rapid grower with stems from 
thirty to forty feet long. The flowers are borne in clusters 





of twelve or more, opening in succession. The corolla is about 
six inches broad, bell shaped and a pure sky blue, so rare 
among flowers, the tube being a lighter shade. It has not 
been a success outside here during the summer; although 
growing well, it fails to flower with any certainty before 
frost. As a warm greenhouse plant it certainly is worth 
growing, for it has not failed to open several flowers every 
day for the past three months, irrespective of the outside 
weather. It is chiefly propagated by cuttings. It can easily 
be raised from seed but unfortunately does not always give 
the true species. It is a native of the tropics of both hemi- 
spheres and has the common name of Blue Dawn Flower. 
—Francis Lazenby. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


THE ANNUAL LARKSPURS 


In making up a list of seeds to be sown this spring, garden 
makers will do well to keep the annual Larkspurs in mind. 
These flowers have been greatly improved in recent years, 
and are exceedingly useful. They are grown with the great- 
est ease, flower from seed in a few weeks, and remain in 
bloom nearly all summer. They may be used effectively for 
filling vacant spaces in the perennial borders as they do not 
elash with any other material. They may also be planted in 
rows to supply cut flowers for the house, as they keep well 
indoors. They harmonize well with Snapdragons, but may 
be started in a much shorter time. Indeed, it is always best 
to sow them where they are to flower because they make a 
long taproot and are not readily transplanted, although this 
work can be done successfully while the plants are very 
small. Being fairly hardy, the seed can be sown out of doors 
as early in the spring as the ground can be worked. Another 
plan ig to start them in paper pots in coldframes, setting 
them in their permanent locations without disturbing the 
roots. 

The range of colors is not wide, but there are handsome 


‘strains in bluestilae and white. The variety Butterfly, with 


bright blue flowers, is especially good for cutting. It is 
dwarf, growing only a foot high. The Emperor strain in 
different shades and colors makes spikes two feet high and 
is better for that reason when plants for the border are 
needed: 


THE BEST OF THE VIOLAS 


Less is heard in this country about Violas than in England 
where their value as edging plants and plants for use as 
under covers is widely recognized. Yet the Violas are exceed- 


‘ingly useful. Théy are among the easiest plants to propagate 


and have a long flowering season. One kind originated in 
this country, Viola Jersey Gem, has done more perhaps than 
any other variety to popularize this plant. This variety, with 
its pale blue-violet flowers, somewhat fragrant and borne on 
long stems, is being widely planted. It is a distinct improve- 
ment over the older types. 

The Violas are readily started from seeds, but will not 
come true. They are propagated more successfully from eut- 
tings. These cuttings may be made as soon as the young 
plants begin to make strong growth in the spring. The out- 
side shoots should be used. They are easily broken off at 
their junction with the stems if a downward pressure is 
made with the thumb and finger. They should be about three 
inches long, and after the foliage has been removed from the 
two lowest joints, they may be inserted firmly about three 
inches apart in light, sandy soil, in boxes in the house or 
in a greenhouse or coldframe. They will make good strong 
plants before the next winter and may even bloom. 

Among the Violas are several particularly well suited for 
rock gardens. V. bosniaeca, with rose-pink flowers, is in this 
class. Blue and white are the predominant shades among 
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the Tufted Pansies, but a few, like Yellow Gem, have a good 
clear yellow color. Viola Bold Black is a very dark purple 
Viola with a yellow center. As a free-blooming Viola there 
are few to surpass V. eornuta G. Wermig, with large blue 
flowers, and a white variety of the same name which is 
almost as good. Mauve Queen is a good kind for those who 
like that color. Maggie Mott is another good mauve variety. 


There are two distinct classes of Violas—the older type 
with somewhat small, Violet-like blooms, and the so-called 
Tufted Pansies which have larger flowers with much the 
appearance of Pansies. The Tufted Pansies come more nearly 
true from seed than the other type. All the Violas like a 
fairly heavy soil, running out quickly if the soil is very 
light. They also like partial shade, especially in the middle 
of the day. 


MOISTURE-LOVING SEDUMS 


Most Sedums need dry feet and full sun; shade and 
moisture are fatal. There are at least a hundred hardy 
species and the major part of them are in cultivation as 
rock garden plants in dry, sunny spots. As in any large 
group, there are peculiar species, so that it is not surprising 
that several species prefer a moist or shady site and soon 
die in a dry, exposed place. Curiously, the native species of 
eastern North America are all of this habit. 


Sedum telephioides (Wild Liveforever) is a poor weed, as 
it rarely blooms, but forms fleshy clumps of ‘‘pudding-bag”’ 
leaves. It does grow in damp and shady places, and nearly 
all the Telephium type (the tall Sedums) do well in any 
rich garden soil. 


Our three dwarf evergreen species, S. ternatum (Mountain 
Stonecrop) with entire leaves in threes and flowers white, 
S. nevii (Nevius Stonecrop) with entire alternate pinkish 
leaves and flowers white, and S. pulchellum (Texas Stone- 
crop) with many narrow, round leaves and rose flowers, are 
found in nature in the Alleghanies mostly on wet rocks or 
in partial shade. They are hopeless in the baking rock 
garden, while the usual rock sorts, like S. acre and S. album, 
will only decay in so wet a place. 


The western Sedums, as 8S. oreganum, S. obtusatum, S. 
spathulifolium and 8S. yosemitense, while hardy, are soon 
cooked in our August heat, for they expect some humidity 
in the air, and must have partial shade in mid-summer. 
S. monregalense, from Italy, is much like our S. pulchellum, 
and many of the new oriental species, now coming into 
cultivation, are not at home on deserts. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 


Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


SCALE ON EVONYMUS 


From personal experience I can agree to everything Mr. 
E. H. Wilson says in your December 15th number concerning 
the merits of Evonymus radicans as a useful climber, but I 
would like to warn your readers as to the great danger of 
its being attacked by scale. Two years ago while visiting near 
West Point I saw two Evonymus radicans vines which had 
been sprayed and cleaned in mid-summer because of scale. On 
my return to Long Island I examined my plants and found 
them very badly infested. Owing to location and very thick 
foliage my vines are difficult to spray thoroughly and I have 
been unable so far to eradicate the scale. I shall spray again 
in March and if not successful I intend to get rid of the 
plants. They have been growing here ten to twelve years and 
are very healthy and apparently flourishing except for the 
seale. 

—E. S. C. Potter. 
Smithtown, N. Y. 


NEW VARIETIES OF BABY’S 
BREATH 


HE perennial Gypsophila or Baby’s Breath has never 

lost its popularity as a garden flower to use in bouquets. 

The fine white misty blooms are very effective as a foil 

for heavier, bright-colored flowers. At the same time the old- 

fashioned Gypsophila has been open to improvement, and the 
newer kinds now coming on the market are much better. 

Gypsophila Ehrlei, which was originated in New Jersey 

in 1920, is being prized for its early flowering and vigorous 

habit. Its parents are believed to have been G. paniculata 

and one of the single varieties, perhaps monstrosa. This new 





BRISTOL FAIRY, ONE OF THE BEST OF THE NEW GYPSOPHILAS 


variety, which has been named Ehrlei for the man on whose 
place it originated; will often flower the first year from seed 
when sown out of doors. When once established the plants 
flower two weeks earlier than those of G. paniculata. More- 
over, the sprays are heavier and the individual flowers 
larger. The plants average about three feet tall, and throw 
up many spikes in late summer and fall. 


Another new variety has been called Bristol Fairy. This is 
also a strong-growing Baby’s Breath, but is notable espe- 
cially for the very large size of its flowers. It is being cata- 
logued by several nurserymen this year, and is a great 
improvement over the old-fashioned kind for use in flower 
decorations. 


A third new variety has been named Snow White. As is 
well known, G. paniculata as commonly grown is a creamy 
white. A variety which would have pure white flowers has 
long been sought, and seems to have been found in Snow 
White. It produces a large percentage of double flowers and 
makes a vigorous growing plant. It will find favor with 
garden makers who have not been satisfied with the color 
of the older kinds. 
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A NEW BOOK ON TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


§ prerereos a book appears of which the most 
thorough-going critic can find no fault, either with 

the need, or with the parts played by author or pub- 
lisher. Such, in a sentence, is a ‘‘Manual of Cultivated Trees 
and Shrubs,’’* just off the press. There are many books 
devoted to the classification of woody plants, to their cul- 
tural requirements, their esthetic values, but heretofore 
there has been no all-round manual on the subject in the 
English language. It is true that during the past seventy-five 
years several have been printed in Germany, the last in 1912, 
but these are useful only to those familiar with the German 
tongue and, moreover, are now out-of-date. 

It has been left to America and to Alfred Rehder to supply 
the much needed volume. It could not have been committed 
to more competent hands. A lifetime of study and devotion 
to the subject has made him the foremost American authority 
of the day on all matters relating to the classification, history 
and so forth of cultivated hardy woody plants. His method- 
ical industry proved by this manual alone is amazing. The 
magnitude of the research necessary to garner and collate 
the necessary facts would have appalled:a lesser man. And 
with the essential facts all collected few have the ability to 
set them forth tersely, concisely, and in unhurried order as 
accomplished by this master craftsman. The result is work 
which will be hailed as a beacon light by students of the 
subject, and one which is at once a credit to the publisher 
and a fitting monument to the author himself. 

The stated object of the work is ‘‘To present a systematic 
and descriptive enumeration of the cultivated trees and 
shrubs hardy in North America, exclusive of the subtropical 
and warm-temperate regions, and to facilitate their identifi- 
cation by means of analytical keys. The 
whole plan and arrangement of the work 
is very much the same as that of the 
manuals of the spontaneous flora of that 
region to which it may serve as a supple- 
ment and companion dealing with the 
cultivated ligneous flora which in an ever- 
increasing way is going to supply eco- 
nomic and esthetic wants and to modify 
thereby greatly the aspect of the original 
vegetation wherever man is making his 
home.’’ 

The garden area of North America, 
with which the volume is concerned, is 
divided into eight climatic zones based 
apon thermal lines. Obviously ‘‘ Within 
the limits of one volume only very brief 
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properties of the trees and shrubs described could be given, 
and cultural directions had to be restricted to short hints in the 
ease of such plants which cannot be expected to thrive under 
ordinary conditions and to the indication of the approximate 
hardiness of each species and in some instances of varieties.’’ 

A glimpse at the magnitude of the author’s task is shown 
by the fact that ‘‘The trees and shrubs described in this 
book belong to 468 genera distributed among 112 families. 
The number of species fully described and represented in 
the keys is about 2350 with about 2465 varieties. Besides 
these there are one family, 30 genera, 1265 species and 507 
hybrids only briefly described or mentioned and appended 
to the families, genera and species to which they are most 
closely related, or in the case of hybrids, to one of the 
parents.”’ 

A more intimate idea of its value and magnitude is perhaps 
given by the fact that in this manual there are described 
some 31 species of Silver Fir, 36 species of Pines, 32 of 
Spruces, 25 Crabapples, 47 Barberries, 62 Rhododendrons, 
58 Oaks, 49 Spiraeas, 36 Mockoranges, 72 species of Roses, 
not counting varieties, hybrids and species which for various 
reasons are of secondary importance. Who in the face of 
these figures shall say that there is dearth of garden material 
available? Naturally the work of the Arnold Arboretum in 
introducing plants and as a station for testing the hardiness 
and suitability of trees and shrubs for American gardens is 
shown throughout the book. 

Nothing necessary to complete the wide scope of the 
manual has been omitted. There are set forth: 

List of Abbreviations of Authors’ names. 

‘List of Abbreviations of references of illustrations. 
A Synopsis of the Orders and Families. 

An Analytical Key to the Families. 

An Analytical Key to the Genera and each Family. 
An Analytical Key to the Species and each Genus. 

The sequence of the families is that of Engler and Prantl, 
and the international rules governing botanical nomencla- 
ture are followed throughout. The origin of generic names 
is given and the dates of introduction stated whenever this 
is possible. The author’s name is appended to each plant and 
references to an illustration are given when such exist. In 
short, the book accurately brings the state of knowledge 
on all phases of the subject down to the last moment. 

The book opens fully and easily at any page, is printed on 
thin, strong paper in clear type with the accepted names in 
black face. The synonyms are in italics. The description of 
the trees and shrubs oceupies 849 pages, a glossary of tech- 
nical terms follows in six double column pages; additions 
and emendations occupy three pages; finally, the index to 
genera and species, arranged in three 
columns, covers 70 pages. Ali this in a 
book which measures 81% inches by 514 
inches, is only 11% inches thick and weighs 
but 2144 pounds! It is a splendid piece of 
book-making. 

The patience and genius of the author, 
his profound knowledge and complete 
mastery of his subject is evident on every 
page. He hopes that the book will serve 
‘‘The purpose for which it was written 
and will help to spread a more accurate 
knowledge of the wealth of trees and 
shrubs now at our command, and thus 
will constitute a welcome contribution to 
botany and horticulture.’’ I am emphati- 
eally of the opinion that it will accom- 
plish this and more. 

—E. H. Wilson. 


Harvard Club, Boston, Mass. 
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FORCING SPRING FLOWERS 
IN WINTER* 


T is unfortunate that more people do not know the ease 

with which branches of spring-flowering shrubs may 

be brought to bloom indoors during the winter. During 
February and March, when anything green and growing is 
appreciated they make interesting, and in some cases, very 
beautiful, decorations for the home. 

If the best results are to be obtained certain simple pre- 
cautions need to be followed. In the first place, the branches 
selected should be well supplied with flower buds. In most 
shrubs the flowers are produced only from certain specialized 
buds, and there is no general rule by which these may be 
told from the leaf buds. In some species the leaf buds are set 
between flower buds, while in others the reverse is the rule. 








SPRAY OF FORSYTHIA FORCED IN WATER 


Generally, the flower buds are larger and less closely ap- 
pressed to the twigs. Sometimes, as in the Pear and Apple, 
they are borne on short, crooked side branches. called spurs 
by nurserymen. The form of the branches should be con- 
sidered when selecting sprays for foreing. They will be 
bare, or practically so, for at least the first week, and the 
flowers, when they do appear, are usually smaller than those 
which open naturally out-of-doors. The branches may be of 
any size, however from small twigs to six-foot sprays. 

All that is needed to foree the sprays is a jar of water, 
ordinary room temperature, and a little sunlight. Quicker 
results may usually be obtained if the entire branch is soaked 
in warm water for ten to fifteen minutes when first brought 
into the house. 

There are a large number of plants which can be brought 
to bloom indoors. Almost any of the spring-flowering shrubs 
will produce a few leaves and a flower or two, and some 
bloom almost as well as they do out-of-doors. The Cornelian 
Cherry, Cornus mas, is one of the very best, as the flowers 





*From a Bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Garden. 


begin to appear almost at once and are fully open inside of 
a week, The golden-bell, or Forsythia, is almost as desirable. 
The flowers are larger than those of the Cornelian Cherry, 
but they take longer to appear and wilt sooner. Other prom- 
ising subjects are Pear, Crabapple, Sycamore (with flowers 
like small, fuzzy, green lemons), Barberry, Silverbell and 
Japanese Quince. Strangely enough there seems to be no 
absolute relation between the flowering time of the shrub 
and the ease with which it may be forced. The fragrant 
Sumac (Rhus canadensis) and the Spice Bush (Benzoin 
aestivale) are both among the very earliest of our flowering 
shrubs, but the Sumac blooms almost as soon outdoors as 
when forced inside, and the Spice Bush is very slow to open 
its flowers. 

The branches may be brought into the house almost any 
time after the turn of the year, although it goes without 
saying that much better results are obtained by waiting 
until late February or early March. The following table 
summarizes the results of an experiment conducted by one 
of the pupils in the school for gardening connected with 
the Missouri Botanical Garden. The branches were all cut 
during the third week in February and kept in a warm, light 
place. 


Number Number 
of days of days 
Common name Botanical name to force in bloom 
Golden-bell Forsythia sp. 9 
Cornelian Cherry Cornus mas 8 10 
Japanese Barberry Berberis Thunbergii 12 12 
Silver-bell Halesia sp. 14 7 
Japanese Quince Cydonia japonica 14 6 
Bladder-nut Staphylea trifolia 10 7 
Lonicera Lonicera fragrantissima 3 3 
Chionanthus Chionanthus americana 16 7 
Wild Plum Prunus americana 14 3 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently been added to the 

Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 

Book of landscape gardening, by F. A. Waugh, 1926. See “Horti- 
culture,” February 1, 1927, p. 46. 

Classified list of daffodil names, by Royal Horticultural Society. 
Lond. The Society, 1923. 

Das Dahlienbuch, by K. Foerster and C. Schneider. 
ture,” February 1, 1927, p. 47. 


See “Horticul- 


Flora of New Providence and Andros, by A. R. Northrop. 1902. 
(Memoirs 12, no. 1) 

Foreign plant diseases, by U. S. Department of Agriculture. Wash. 
Government Printing Office. 1926. 

Gladiolus color harmony and tint book, by B. F. Stalnaker. Brook- 


lyn. c1919 
Herbarium selectum et auctum, by Elizabethae Blackwell. 6v 


The little kitchen garden, by Dorothy Giles. 1926. See “Horticul- 
ture,” February 1, 1927, p. 46. 
Luther Burbank, by F. W. Clampett. 1926. See “Horticulture,” 


February 1, 1927, p. 46. 
Method of producing double flowers from single, by J. 
Baldwin, 1758. 


A STRANGE, TENDER BULB 


The unusual plant from South Africa, Chinkerichee, 
mentioned in recent newspapers, is a species of Ornitho- 
galum (O. thyrsoides), a tender relative of the common 
Star-of-Bethlehem (O. umbellatum). It is quite different in 
appearance, however, with big clusters of nodding white 
flowers, being more like a Paper White Narcissus, but with- 
out special odor. It is native to certain parts of South Africa, 
particularly in the region of Cape Town. What its cultural 
requirements may be and how much cold it will stand are 
not known for it is rare as yet in this country, although 
known since 1757. Small bulbs are here, but they are dor- 
mant most of the year. This plant attains fame because the 
flowers, if eut when first opening, will remain fresh and 
continue to appear for six weeks, even if much of the time 
not in water. 


Hill. 


Lond. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanie Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 
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my mind the Mayflower Verbena is the handsomest of 
all the Verbenas for garden work, but I find that its 
propagation is difficult. It cannot be grown from seeds, 
but must be started from cuttings. The cuttings themselves 
are rooted without difficulty, and the new plants grow on well 
in a greenhouse until late winter, when they have a bad habit 
of going to pieces. Less difficulty is encountered when only 
a few plants are being handled than when there is a large 
batch of them. It is the commercial men who have the most 
trouble with this plant, and that is the reason, probably, 
why the Mayflower Verbena is not more common. 

The amateur with a sunny window can usually carry a 
few plants through the winter without difficulty. Indeed, 
they will often begin to flower in the spring. These plants 
may be set in the garden when warm weather comes and 
new slips made in the fall. In this way it is possible to keep 
the Mayflower Verbena along year after year. It certainly 
is worth the little trouble necessary to keep it over, for 
with its dainty, pinkish-white flowers, which actually re- 
semble the Trailing Arbutus in color and in fragrance, it is 
a delightful plant. 

There are other Verbenas which require less coaxing and 
are also very satisfactory. Among them is a new variety 
called Luminosa, which is noteworthy for the size of its 
blooms. The flowers are a brilliant pink, toning to softer 
shades of salmon color. This variety, like most kinds with 
the exception of Mayflower, can be grown readily from 
seeds. Helen Wilmott has long stood at the head of the 
bedding varieties. The large flowers are salmon-rose in 
color with a white eye. This type is much more desirable 
for bedding than the Mayflower type, as the latter has a 
very straggling habit. 

Last year in one or two gardens I saw Verbena venosa in 
bloom. This is a plant which ought to be better known in 
this country. It is really a perennial, but only half hardy. It 
ean be taken up in the fall and carried over in coldframes, 
but it will flower the first year from seed if the seed is sown 
in the house in March. The purple flowers remain in bloom 
for an unusually long time, making this a good bedding 
Verbena. 





I have been surprised at the avalanche of Dahlia cata- 
logues this season. It is evident that the Dahlia is losing 
none of its popularity. I wish, though, that growers did not 
run so consistently to a few types. The Cactus and the 
decorative Dahlias seem to be crowding out the other types, 
a fact which was evident at last year’s shows, when few 
other kinds were seen on exhibition. 

One of the Boston seedsmen is re-introducing the single 
Dahlia Crawley Star, which has been lost sight of for many 
years, but which is an exceedingly lovely flower, looking not 
unlike a huge Cosmos. The plant grows about three feet high 
and produces an immense number of deep, rose-pink flowers. 
When varieties like this can be grown, there is no reason 
why single Dahlias should lose their popularity. 





Slowly although surely it seems, the bedding type of 
Dahlia is making its way in this country. It seems strange 
that our growers have been so slow to take up these dwarf 
Dahlias, but evidently they have been encouraged to do so 
at last by the reports from travelers about the free use 
which is being made of Colrness Gem Hybrids in England, 
where they are largely replacing Begonias and Geraniums 
as bedding plants in the public parks. The flowers are about 
three inches across. They are remarkable for their free 





Suncamuned 


flowering habits, remaining in bloom from midsummer until 
frost. Unfortunately, it is very difficult as yet to find tubers 
of these dwarf Dahlias in this country. They can be grown 
from seeds, however, and many of them will flower the first 
year if the seeds are started under glass in March. 





As a matter of fact, much satisfaction is found in raising 
Dahlias of all types from seeds. This plan is followed to a 
very large extent across the water and the work is readily 
done by using boxes or pots in a sunny window, producing 
plants which are ready to be set out in May. I am told that 
the tubers which are produced by seedlings are unusually 
strong, and are almost certain to winter well. 

I notice a tendency on the part of Dahlia growers to stress 
the value of wood ashes when growing these plants. It seems 
to be a fertilizer which Dahlias especially appreciate, giving 
good color to the foliage and producing flowérs with good 
texture. Incidentally, wood ashes are effective in discourag- 
ing insect pests when dug into the ground around the plants. 
For that matter, they may be dusted over the foliage with- 
out doing harm unless the leaves are wet. 





Apparently the Dahlia growers are making a special effort 
to produce early-flowering varieties. One of the newest mem- 
bers of this group is Miss Fordhook, a charming new variety 
of the Cactus type. This Dahlia produces flowers very early 
in the season, but continues to bloom until the coming of frost. 
The flowers are invariably double and the color is a bright 
shade of amaranth-pink, the inner petals being white, softly 
suffused with rose-pink towards the tips. This free-flowering 
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Dahlia has an excellent habit and good form. It is one of the 
many new varieties of value being put on the market this 
season. 


THE OPHIOPOGONS 


Rare, curious and interesting are the Snakebeards (Ophio- 
pogon), a group of two hardy herbs from Japan and a few 
others from the eastern tropics. By botanists they are put in 
some part of the Lily family, or related group, but the flow- 
ers are small, violet and not very showy. The leaves are 
narrow, waxy, thick, like a tiny Amaryllis leaf, and ever- 
green, each leaf lasting several years. The plants are of the 
size and much the appearance of Thrift (Armeria), but the 
folige is shiny waxy. The great achievement of the plants are 
the fruits, blue berries much like those of the Clintonia of 
our woods, but in racemes, lasting on the plant for a long 
time. 

O. japonicus (Japanese Snakebeard) is the more common, 
low (3 in.) and grass-like with turquoise-blue berries in small 
racemes among the leaves. This is the better species and 
will stand much freezing, but the berries are a bit hidden by 
the leaves. O. jaburan (Jaburan Snakebeard) has wider, 
thick, dark leaves, like an evergreen Sedge or a dwarf Iris. 
The leafless racemes of small lilac flowers rise a foot or more 
(like Funkia lancifolia) and become small black-blue berries 
like those on common Privet. This is the best species for 
flowers, but it may not be as hardy. 

Both species are obtainable, but not common in the trade, 
and may be divided as with a dwarf beardless Iris. For 
unheated sunrooms or conservatories they make good ever- 
green plants, for they ask little care and are free from in- 
sects. In a climate less severe than of New England they 
are excellent as ground-cover, edging or rock plants. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


FORCING RHUBARB 


This is a particularly good time to force rhubarb in the 
cellar or greenhouse. Forcing is done much more readily 
than earlier in the season. If crowns from the garden are 
not available, forcing roots may be purchased. They should 
be placed on the cellar bottom or under a greenhouse bench 
and earth banked around them. A very little water will be 
necessary. In the average cellar the heater raises the tem- 
perature high enough to start growth in a few days. It is 
important to have the place where the rhubarb is grown 
kept fairly dark, which may be accomplished by hanging 
a quilt or piece of canvas from a beam. Darkness causes the 
rhubarb to be blanched nicely with but little leaf growth. 

If it is not convenient to place them on the cellar bottom, 
the roots may be set in boxes. Orange boxes will serve very 
well. The space between the roots should be filled with light, 
rich earth. It is also advisable to use a little litter of some 
kind or a layer of peat moss until the stalks appear. The 
light may be excluded by inverting a second box over the 
one containing the roots, but of course it must not fit tightly 
enough to shut out the air. 


HOW LAYERING IS DONE 


Many shrubs, including Rhododendrons, can be propa- 
gated by what is known as layering, that is by selecting a 
shoot, slicing the wood and pegging it down into the ground 
and covering the wounded area with soil. Layering can be 
easily practiced by anyone, for this is really nothing more 
than bringing a branch down to the ground, making a slicing 
cut half through the stem, covering with soil and leaving 
it. In the course of time roots will develop and the new 
plant ean be separated from its parent. Nearly every plant 
can be layered but it is a slow process. 








Michell’s Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 


Flowers extra large; resemble Decorative Dahlias; 
the finest type of this popular flower ever introduced. 
- 
Pkt. Pkt. 
Polar Bear. Pure white ... .20 .50 


Lge. 
Pkt. Pkt. 
50 Scarlet Flame. Scarlet, with 


Crimson Giant. Best red .. .20 
Dream. Lavender turning to 


blending of orange ...... .20 .50 
- — atte eee eeeeeee -20 .50 Mixed Colors ............. 15 .30 
xquisite. Rose color ..... 20 .50 Collection. One packet each above 


Golden State. Orange yellow .20 .50 
Old Rose. Very attractive . .20 .50 Collection. One large packet each 
Oriole. Orange and gold ... .20 .50 above eight colors, $3.50 


Our Complete General Catalog for 1927, containing a complete list of everything 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this publication. ° 
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The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 











‘A Supreme Court 
for decisions about pla; ...”’ 


says Ernest Hemming, of the Canterbury Nurseries, about 


MANUAL OF CULTIVATED TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


By Alfred Rehder 
Curator of the Arnold Arboretum Herbarium 


Identification of every tree and shrub hardy in the cooler temperate 
regions of North America is made easy for plant-lovers by complete 
finding keys. 

Essential facts about the native and introduced woody plants are given 
with short remarks on their ornamental and economic properties, to- 
gether with cultural hints. The index contains more than 13,000 names. 


Price, $10.50 
At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 























WHAT TO PLANT 


The time is here to plan what you will plant this 
Spring. 

Whether it is Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Flowering Shrubs, Vines, or Deciduous Trees, the 
Bay State Nurseries’ stock with hundreds of dif- 
ferent varieties will enable you to have just what 
you want. 


Write today for our new descriptive catalog which 
will be ready about Feb. 15, or send us a list of 
your requirements on which we will be glad to 


quote prices. 


THE 
BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son 
North Abington, Mass. 
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PLANT SPRAY 
We'd Like To Have You Try It !!! 


Are you getting the desired results in keeping your plants, flowers and 
shrubs free from destructive pests? 

Thousands of prominent horticultural authorities, florists and superin- 
tendents of large estates are now using WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY—some of them exclusively. What is the reason? 


Order a trial can today — we know the results! 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY is sold wherever insecticides are sold— 
if not obtainable at your dealer write us. 


1 Gallon, $3 5 Gallons, $12 10 Gallons, $20 


Also makers of Wilson’s Weed Killer, the modern way to 
kill weeds, and Wilson’s Scale-O, an effective dormant spray. 
Folders mailed free on request. 








e 
Dept. E 

SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 

Our Sweet Peas b J Our Asters 

ve town at Matthews Deeds «=,» 


Write for our catalogue of flower seeds 


A. & S. MATTHEWS growers PO Spe ge c. 











RARE ALPINE SEEDS 


Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine 
_ and other hardy plant seeds now ready 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Limited 

Alpine Specialists 
Six Hills Nursery 
Stevenage, Herts 


EDWARD and OLIVE BELCHES 


Garden Consultants 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
Growers of quaint and un- 
usual flowering plants 


England Catalog on Request 




























® 
Peak’ Marz 
Writes Y an Instructor 3S 
‘‘T have used a number of different materials for - 


mulching plant beds, but I feel, after using the Im- 
ported Granulated Peat Moss, that it is the best ma- 
terial I have ever used. 

: ‘*Plants came up splendidly where I used the mate- 
rial. It is very easily and quickly applied which is one 
of its advantages. 

‘‘T shall recommend the material for use next year 
wherever I happen to address a meeting, and I am sure 
you will have many demands for this material in the 
future.’’ (From Maryland. Name on request.) 


Reports similar to this appear in 


our mail regularly. Its lack of 
odor, its surprising capacity for 
absorption of soil water and libera- 
tion of plant food and its freedom 
from weed seeds and noxious bac- 
teria make our Peat Moss increas- 
ingly popular wherever introduced. 
Our 24-page booklet explains ev- 
ery phase of its wide range of use- 
fulness. 


IMPORTED GRANULATED 


MOSS 


TORF MULL 


Trial bale, garden size, $1.50 
Postpaid 

A full-size bale of ‘‘G. P. M.’’ 
Peat Moss comes in burlapped 
bales containing sufficient to cover 
240 square feet one inch deep. 
Price $4 per bale, F.O.B. New 
York, Shipped from other princi- 


pal cities at same or slightly higher 
prices, Order now. Sample and 
Literature free. 

ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P-Burling Slip New York 




















NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Alling, C. Louis, (West Haven, Conn.) 
dahlias,” 1927. 
Austin, and McAslan, (Glasgow, Scotland) Austin’s seeds, 1927. 
Bill’s Glad Farm, (Canandaigua, N. Y.) Gladiolus catalogue for 
1927. 
Brook-in-wood gardens, (Beverly, Mass.) Catalogue, 1927. 
Perennials and rock plants. 
Campbell, Frank W., (Detroit, Mich.) Rare plants. 
An annotated catalogue of 32 pages. Many European and Asian 
novelties, some not yet fully tested. 


Gersdorff, Chas. E. F., (Washington, D. C.) Super-glads only. 
Gillet, H. M., (New Lebanon, N. Y.) “The gladiolus beautiful,” 1927. 


Heinemann, F. C., (Erfurt, Germany) Catalogue. 
A general catalogue in a special edition for the English trade. 
Hughes, Robert E., (Williamsville, N. Y.) “A little rose book.” 
Includes only varieties that do well out-of-doors. 

Independence Nurseries Co., (Independence, Ohio) Water lilies, 
aquatic plants, ornamental fishes. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries, (Dansville, N. Y.) 

name fruit trees,” 1927. 
Kemp, J. A., (Little Silver, N. J.) 
diolus and dahlias,” 1927. 
Luther Burbank Experiment Farms, (Santa Rosa, California) Bur- 

bank seeds. 
Includes all Burbank’s recent varieties, with some offered for the 
first time. 
Matthews, A. and S., (Westholme, Vancouver Island, B. C.) Cata- 
logue, 1927. 
Chiefly sweet peas. 
Mitchell, Henry F. Co., (Philadelphia, Pa.) Mitchell’s seeds. 
Mount Airy Gardens, (Stamford, Conn.) Gladioli and Dahlias, 1927. 
Murrell, R., (Shepperton-on-Thames, England) “My favourite roses 
and why.” 
A descriptive catalogue of over 200 varieties. 
Ransom seed and Nursery Co., (Geneva, Ohio) 1927 catalogue. 
Root, John M., (Collingswood, N. J.) “Catalogue of Root’s Dahlias,” 
192 


927. 
Salbach, Carl, (Berkeley, Calif.) Dahlias and gladiolus, 1927. 

Descriptive catalogue of novelties and standard varieties. 
— bulb farm, (Burton, Washington) “Something different in 

Dahlias.” 

Offers Sheffield originations, with a selected list of varieties from 
other sources. 

Simpson, W. H. & Sons, (Birmingham, England) “Simpson’s seeds.” 

Sunnyside Gardens, (Natick, Mass.) “Gladioli and Irises of merit.” 

Thompson & Morgan, (Ipswich, England) Catalogue of choice flower 
and vegetable seeds. 

The important feature of this catalogue is its list of novelties to be 
grown from seed. In addition, there is a very full list of flower and 
vegetable seeds, the value of which is enhanced by brief descriptions 
and by remarks as to the kind of soil required. 

Tyler, M. G., (1660 Denver Avenue, Portland, Oregon) “Mastick 
Dahlia creations.” 

Recent introductions and importations, and a long, descriptive gen- 
eral list. 

Unwin, W. J., (Histon, England) Sweet Peas, garden seed, etc. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie, (Paris, France) Catalogue, 1927, with 
supplementary list of novelties. 

Waite’s gardens, Inc., (Eatontown, N. J.) “Certified Dahlias.” 

An illustrated catalogue of W. H. Waite’s own introductions, all 
of which have been certified by A. D. S., with some other selected 
varieties. Brief descriptions and cultural notes. 

Wijs, J. B., (Amsterdam, Holland) Catalogus, 1927. 

A compact general list of flower and vegetable seeds. 
under botanical name, with brief description in Dutch. 
Wilmore, W. W., (Denver, Colorado) Dahlias, 1927. 

A rather full list of novelties and standard varieties with brief 
descriptive notes. 

Woodlawn Nurseries, (Rochester, N. Y.) 1876-1927. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and vines, with a selection of herba- 

ceous perennials. 


COMING EVENTS 


Chicago, Ill., March 7-12. Chicago Spring Flower Show in Hotel 
Sherman. 

Detroit, Mich., March 12-20. The Eighth National Flower Show 
in Convention Hall, jointly with the 43rd annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 


New York City, March 21-26. The 14th International Flower Show 
under the auspices of the New York Florists Club and the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York at the Grand Central Palace. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 22-26. The Second Philadelphia Flower 
Show in the Commercial Museum. 


Cleveland, O., March 26-April 2. The Second Cleveland Flower 
Show in the Public Auditorium. 


Boston, Mass., March 30-April 3. Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


“The world’s most select 


“Kellys’ certified true-to- 


“Kemp’s wonder exhibition gla- 


Entry is 
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STRONG FIELD GROWN 


GLADIOLUS, Seed from choice varieties. 
dh eee ee . -$5.00 
Delphinium, belladonna, sky blue, 2 yr. 
plants, per doz. $2.50 
Delphinium, belladonna, sky blue, 1 yr. 
plants per Zz. . . 
Delphinium, Burbanks hybrids, 1 yr. 
plants, per eT ePerrr rere eT + -$2.00 
Coreopsis, lanceolata grdfil., 1 yr. plants, 
per dOZ. «eee see pes eceresecscens $2.00 
Digitalis, giant shirley, 1 yr. plan Pr 
emilerdis, grandiflora, 1 yr. plants, = 





ee 


Gaile, mised, Y ye! plants, er doe, 

gypsophila, Grdfi., fl. pl., 2 yr. plants, per 

Be, .. 0c gaseseesesebebe tim seba $2.00 

Pansy, choice transplants, May Ist to 

15th delivery. Prepaid by Express or 

Parcel Post. Per 100 ........+++- 5.00 
L. L. MILARCH 


Box A Copemish, Mich. 








DALHIAS 


Look for Trade 

Mark When 

for 

ty 

For over 8 
third of a cen- 
tury this Trade 
Mark has 
stood for qual- 
ity and_ fair 
dealing. Stock 
ia true to name, 
_ strong and free 
e free. Send today. 















from disease. Catalogu 

42 years a ae 
. W. WILMORE 

Box 382 Denver, Col. 


Wood ct, 


Illustrated catalog free on request 


M. G. TYLER 


1660 Denver Avenue, Portland, Oregon 











Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








DIRIGO GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 


Our new price list is ready for you. 

Study the prices; and remember they 

cover choice, True-to-name bulbs. 
Over 150 sterling varieties 


JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 














KEMP’S Wonder 


GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS 

1927 Catalogue now ready. Featuring the 
cream of the world’s finest creations in 
these two wonderful Garden Flowers. It 
is free to all applicants. 
J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Bo Breeder and Grower 

x 18-B Little Silver, N. J. 





ee 


GROW GLADIOLUS 


the Most satisfactory garden flower 
in existence. My new catalog lists 
235 of the newest and best varie- 
tes as well the older standard 
kinds. The prices will surprise you. 





Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 
Burtincton VERMONT 


ee 
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A STUDY OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS 


I was surprised to find blossoms of the Witch-hazel (Ham- 
amelis vernalis) wide open on January 22. I cut off some 
branches and put them in water in a sunny window. In 
eighteen hours the buds had opened wide the whole length 
of the stalk, forming a pale yellow fuzzy twig, with an odor 
resembling that of Hyacinths. This Witch-hazel, with a 
flowering period from January to March, is a native of 
Missouri and Kansas. 


A twig from another shrub which I brought in at the same 
time, opened its buds in a week, with another type of yellow 
flower. This was Cornus mas, the Cornelian Cherry. The 
bloom is a cluster of tiny flowers, forming eventually a 
sphere, about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. It bloonts 
earlier than Forsythia, and before the leaves appear. 


I find on the Judas Tree (Cercis canadensis) little tiny 
bits of brown emerging from the branches, which in due time 
will turn into pink, pea-like flowers. These early shrubs are 
interesting now and form masses of good shades of green the 
rest of the season. The buds are also showing on Styrax 
japonica, with the leaf bud. The flowers are white resembling 
an orange blossom, each flower blooming alone on its stem. 


The red fruit of the Mountain Ash, Sorbus aucuparia, are 
still colorful, although badly wrinkled. The Fern Leaf Sumac 
(Rhus typhina laciniata) now carries red bunches of fruit on 
the grey branches. The roots of this tree run so readily 
everywhere that they come to be troublesome at times. 

—Mary A. Baker. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


TOBACCO DUST 


Nicotine in the form of tobacco dust has come to be a 
valuable and widely used insecticide. It is somewhat expen- 
sive, however, and efforts are being made to find ways and 
means of increasing its efficiency. Adding lime to tobacco 
dust greatly improved its physical properties and increased 
its killing efficiency. Also, the addition of water to mixtures 
of tobacco dust and lime greatly increased the value of the 
preparation as an insecticide and hastened the action of the 
mixture by the more rapid liberation of the nicotine from 
the tobacco. 


Feb eS 


‘Rare ‘Plants from Hicks 


Evergreens Give You 


Protection and Privacy 
ICKS NURSERIES specialize in large Pines, 


Spruces and Cedars that will give protection from 
the minute they are planted. We have specimens in almost 
any size you want (from a foot to 30 feet high), and which 
are adapted to shore or inland planting. By our modern 
methods of growing Evergreens the trees can be moved 
at any time. 

Come to the nursery in winter or any other season 
of the year—select the trees you like and let us 
plant them immediately. If you cannot visit us, 
write us for full information. Have you asked 
for our latest catalogue? 











Hicks Nurseries 
Box E “Westbury, L. I., New York 
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S in a class by iteelf. 


No other gardening au- 
thority approaches it in 


its completeness. Within 


its 384 pages the inquir- 
ing amateur will find in- 


formation and instruction 


on every possible subject 
FOR TH FE connected with a flower, 


fruit or vegetable garden, 


1 even to or? can- 

AMA i ning and storing. How to 

i lay out the home grounds; 

ail about trees, shrubs, 

bulbs; innumerable other pointers; heavily illus- 

tra with plans, diagrams, etc. Sales of over 

50,000 copies attest this book’s popularity. Attrac- 
tive 4-color cover; paper $1.10, cloth $1.65, 

Ever enthusiastic gar- f= 

dener rus up agaist 


a saccamecamnce 
problems demanding im- ff @) @) 
mediate action. In_ this 


book he will invariably f 

find a reliable and practi- A R D 3 N 
cal solution. **1001°’ also 

contains a wealth of other 


related gardening infor- ff [| EST] ONS 

mation. Attractive4-color jf 

cover, paper $1.65; cloth | 

$2.15.’ Postpaid. ANSWERED 
De La Mare Garden [i ' 


Books are popular books; 
written by experts, their contents are dependable, 
covering the subjects lucidly, thoroughly and yet 
concisely. 

Our 64-page book catalog No. 13, describing 800 
books on gardening and allied subjects, Free. 


A.T. De La Mare Co. inc. 448 ¢ West 37th St. N. Y. City 











JUST OUT! 


New Catalog of Practical 
Garden Books 


Reliable information on the 
best methods of raising flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, poultry, or 
any other subject pertaining to 
rural life. Books that will show you 
how to raise things. Written by authors 
of national reputation. Read and make 
your reading count—increase your effi- 
ciency. 

Send for your copy today 
Over 500 modern books fully described. 
Free to you on request. 

Founded 1836 


Orange Judd Publishing Company 
17 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 

















Anyone wanting to rent land for any pur- 
pose, 1 mile from R. R., write to Box 9765, 
Westboro, Mass. 








GLADIOLI 


Grown on new volcanic ash soil 


of the West 
Such varieties as Konynenburg. Heav- 
enly Blue. Pfitzer’s Triumph, Richard 
Diener, Douglas, Scarlet Wonder, Pur- 
ple Glory and many other good ones 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 
821 Seventh Ave. Lewiston, Idaho 














STANDARD HOT BED SASH 


8 feet wide, 6 feet long; made in four 
styles, to take three, four or five rows of 
glass, either grooved or made for glass to 
putty in. Redwood, $1.40 each; white 
pine, $1.75 each; lots of 25 or more 
deduct 10c each. 

GLASS, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 
at $2.50 per box of 50 square feet. 10 or 
more boxes, $2.45 each. 

Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 

Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 















Dignified; Exclusive Pro- 


fession not overrun with 


- competitors. Crowded 
ith opportuasty for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 


10,000 incomes attained by experts. 

Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
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A Breck Specialty 





Lily of the Valley 
for forcing in the Home 

Throughout the Winter season we sup- 
ply to an exacting clientele fancy 
bowls and pots filled with Lily of the 
Valley growing in specially prepared 
bulb Fibre. 

Prices, according to the container se- 
lected, $1.75 to $10.00. 

We are at all times prepared to sup- 
ply the highest grade of Pips for forc- 


Per bunch of 25 pips, postpaid $2.25 
Per 100 pips, postpaid 8.00 
Bulb Fibre (prepared) per quart .15 





85 State Street Boston 
Telephone your orders to us at 
Congress 8220 
Send for Catalogue 











Deliciously Fragrant 


a perpetual pleasure — our Azalea 
Rosae —a glory of deep pink flowers 
in May. Hardy. 18 inches high, $2.00. 

Azalea Mollis (Japanese Azalea) — 
Hardy. Large flowers in clusters in a 
beautiful range of colors, $1.50. 

Plowering Crabs, ten _ varieties; 
Flowering Cherries, upright or weep- 
ing 

‘Gotoneater — Richly colored foliage 
and fruit in Autumn. Semi-evergreen. 
In variety grown to stand transplant- 


ing. 
Privet —— Eight varieties including 
ibolium. Hardy when (California 


Privet will not endure. 

Perennials Ornamental and Fruit 
Trees, Vines, Roses, Shrubs, etc. 

Six hundred acres of Cole quality 
stock, grown to perfection. Dug, 
packed and shipped to insure satis- 
faction. 

Write today for 1927 Catalog. 

THE COLE NURSERY CO. 


Painesville, Ohio 
Established 1881 
“Everything That’s Good and Hardy” 





PRUNING TREES AND SHRUBS 


It is advisable to undertake winter pruning before the mid- 
dle of March. It is especially important to prune Maple trees 
early if this work is to be done at all because the sap starts 
to flow in them very early, and they will bleed if the work 
is delayed too long. This applies to grape vines, too, although 
little bleeding can be expected before the middle of March 
in New England. 


The important point to remember when pruning ornamental 
shrubs is that the old wood is of the least importance. It should 
be cut out so that it will not interfere with the development of 
new canes. The best plan is to use pruning shears which have 
long wooden handles set at an angle to the blades. With such 
shears it is possible to cut out even large canes close to the 
ground. Snipping off the ends of the branches accomplishes 
nothing. Shrubs which are grown for their highly colored 
bark, like the Red Osiers or the Siberian Dogwoods and the 
dwarf Willows need particularly hard cutting, because it is 
only the new wood which has high color. If neglected most 
of the wood seen will take on dark hues. The trimming should 
be done within a few weeks. Too early cutting is to be avoided 
because the picture created is not very pleasant until the 
leaves appear. 


The rule in pruning all shrubs is to do the work immediately 
after they have flowered, except in the case of those which 
bloom in late summer or autumn. Such shrubs which include 
the Althaeas and Hydrangea paniculata can be pruned now as 
the buds will be formed on wood of this season’s growth. If 
the early flowering shrubs, like the Forsythias and the 
Spiraeas, are pruned now, the flower buds, which were made 
last season, will be cut off. 


Less emphasis than in former years is placed on the neces- 
sity of painting the wounds produced by the pruning of fruit 
and ornamental trees. At the same time it is advisable to paint 
all wounds which are over two inches in diameter. The best 
material to use is common white lead paint. If deemed desir- 
able, enough lamp black may be added to make it gray or 
almost black. Coal tar is sometimes used, but is not as safe as 
white lead paint, particularly in the case of certain orna- 
mentals and with very young fruit trees. It is well to remem- 
ber that the wounds made by cutting the branches from ever- 
green trees do not need to be painted at all. These trees pro- 
duce a resinous substance which coats over the wounds and 
prevents decay. 


With all trees, however, it is most important to make all 





GOOD 
ROSES 


and nothing else 





onan 





The Best of the 
New, the Choicest 
of the Old. 


Write for beautiful cata- 
log: — 32 varieties illus- 
trated in natural colors. 


The ROSE FARM 


Box R (near Rye Lake) 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











4 W ENGLAND q 
WUARST MTOCK FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


@ Tittle Tree Farms @ 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 











HARDY AZALEAS J 











Large Evergreen Transplants 
At Bargain Prices 


If you can foresee your plant- 
ing needs two or three years, 
you can have three and four 
foot evergreens at small cost. 
Write for our complete List, 


and note these examples: 
1000 


Arbor Vitae, 9-12” ........ $120 
Douglas Fir, 12-18” ....... 270 
Pfitzer Juniper, 12-15” .... 550 
Colorado Spruce, 4-8” ..... 80 
Norway Spruce, 7-14” ..... 48 
White Spruce, 7-14” ....... 48 
Austrian Pine, 8-10” ....... 145 Me 





All once or more transplanted 


Fest MOREOVER, we have complete stocks of Seedlings and Trans- 
plants for reforestation and larger trees and shrubs for immediate 
effect—all at equally low prices. Write for Short Guide and Price List. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 3.0m 


OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 











GLOXINIAS 


Fiske’s Superb Strain 
Mammoth Bulbs 
Each, 60c Dozen, $6.00 
Our 1927 Seed Annual mailed 
upon request. Send for 
one today. 

FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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cuts close to the trunk, and to use a sharp instrument so that 
a smooth surface will be left. Particular care should be taken 
not to break the bark around the wounds. 


PEAR PRUNING 


Horticulturists at the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
are making recommendations on the pruning of Pears, based 
on tests made in the Station orchards for several years. The 
merits of high- and low-headed trees have been compared, 
and a study made of the effect upon tree growth and fruit 
production of much and little pruning. Low-headed trees 
receiving little pruning have proved most satisfactory in all 
respects. Experiments have been conducted with such well- 
known varieties as Anjou, Bartlett, Kieffer, Sheldon, Seckel 
and Lawrence to study the relative value of high and low 
heading. Certain of these varieties have also been used in 
tests of much and little pruning for Pears. From the results 
secured in these experiments, it would seem that low heads 
were best for all varieties of Pears, especially for the tall, 
upright-growing types. 

Low-headed trees produced larger, broader, and rather 
more symmetrical tops than did the high-headed trees, and 
this proved particularly advantageous for unwieldy vari- 
eties like Kieffer. Careful heading and early training are 
always desirable. It can be safely asserted that all varieties 
of Pears will respond better to little pruning than to severe 
pruning and thinning. Little pruning seems to produce 
rather moré symmetrical tops as well as larger bearing areas. 
Heavy pruning appears to stimulate a greater wood growth 
which results in rather bushy growth or sometimes rangy 
and unwieldy branches and relatively smaller bearing areas. 


LICENSES FOR CATS 


The New England Wild Flower Preservation Society, with 
headquarters at Horticultural Hall, has been arousing much 
interest by its campaign for the licensing of house cats. The 
Society has been distributing thousands of the following 
circulars: 

‘‘The increased attention that has been given to gardening 
during the last few years is but one phase of a great national 
movement to stimulate agriculture over the entire country, 
and to apply the most intensive methods to the production of 
every sort of crop. With this movement has gone that of the 
protection of birds, which are the greatest allies that the gar- 
dener and the farmer have. It may possibly be surprising to 
some who have not kept pace with all of the modern tendencies 
of the conservation movement to learn that one of the very 
important corollaries of the national idea of increased produc- 
tion in gardening and farming is a movement to very mate- 
rially limit the number of stray and useless cats. 

‘*Inseets destroy vegetation, but the birds hold the insect 
hordes in check. Cats, however, prey upon the birds, and thus 
the balance of Nature is upset. 

‘‘The toll of useful wild life taken annually by domestic 
cast would undoubtedly amaze many a person who is accus- 
tomed to associate cats only with the warmth of the kitchen 
fireside. Dr. Frank M. Chapman of the American Museum of 
Natural History believes that there are not less than 25,000,000 
cats in the United States and that there may be twice that 
number. Practically all of these cats gain part of their liveli- 
hood by hunting. Even cats that are household pets are bound 
to indulge their natural instinct of bird killing—often un- 
observed, at night or in the early morning—while vagrant cats, 
abandoned cats, surplus cats and cats gone wild form probably 
the most dangerous destructive force, when their number are 
considered, that insectivorous and game birds they have to 
cope with. 

‘‘The wide extent to which cats carry on their depredations 
is revealed in their tracks in the snow in game covers far from 









Seasonable Suggestions 


Annual Flower Seeds for Early Sowing 


SALVIAS 


Bonfire. Bright scarlet; compact bushy habit. Packet, 20 cts.; % oz., $1.50. 

Splendens. ‘all spikes of scarlet flowers. Packet, 10 cts.; % oz., $1.00. 

—— A. Ce ag variety with brilliant scarlet blooms. Packet, 25 cts.; 
0z., 25. 

Parinacea. Long graceful spikes of delicate lavender-blue. Packet, 25 cts.; 


% oz., 75 cts. 
STOCKS 


Giant Ten-Week.  - &~ : o> | Day of fragrant, double blooms. White, 
Cc. -Yellow, Salmon-Rose, cate Pink, Blood-Red, Lavender, Dark 
Blue, Bright Rose, Crimson, Light Blue. Each, packet, 15 cts.; % oz., $1.00. 

Giant Beauty-Flow . Long spikes: of fragrant, very double flowers. 
Almond Blossom, white shaded carmine; Violet Queen; Christmas Pink, 
pale pink; Rose of Nice, carmine-rose; Princess May, yellow; Queen 
Alexandra, lilac-rose; Beauty of Nice, fiesh pink; Summer Night, dark 
violet; Snowdrift, pure white; Orimson King. Each, packet, 25 cts.; 


% oz., $1.00. 
VERBENAS 


We offer the following colors selected from a greatly improved strain, produc- 
ing mammoth blooms of brilliant coloring. Giant Blue, Giant Pink, Giant 
Scarlet, Giant White. Each, packet, 10 cts.; % oz., 75 cts. 


VINCAS 


Bright colored blooms; foliage very ornamental, being a handsome shade of 
glossy deep green. Bright Rose; White with Rose Eye; Delicata, delicate 
shade of pale pink; Pure White. Each, packet, 10 cts.; %& oz., 75 cts. 

For complete list of Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, Plants, etc., refer to 

our new 1927 Garden Annual, a copy of which will be sent on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 














IRIS PEONIES PHLOX 


When considering where to place your order, don’t be influenced by 
price alone. More depends on what you get than on what you pay. I 
make no extravagant promises. My customers advertise my stock better 
than I can do it. Please listen! “I have ordered things from you several 
times before and want to express my appreciation of the stock sent me, 
as well as your promptness in filling the orders. Your iris, peonies and 
phlox are the handsomest things in my garden, and the enclosed list of 
iris gives me nearly as many varieties as you have in your catalog. I 
have taken several prizes at our Garden Club, and passers by always 
stop and exclaim over the beauty of your flowers.” 


May I Send You My Catalog? 
HE WHO SERVES BEST, PROFITS MOST 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties 
Write for new descriptive list 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
Forestburg Texas 


Orchadotte Nurseries 


Specialize in 


IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H, West Point, Pa. 























Six of the Best Phlox 
Ever Introduced 


DAYBREAK, a lovely shell pink 

E. V. DEBS, a brilliant crimson 

VICTOR HEURLIN, a charming old rose 

JULIUS HEURLIN, a clear salmon pink 
SUNSHINE, a fine deep pink 

MONATIQUOT, a crimson scarlet with a white center 


These Phlox are the choicest selections from thousands of seed- 
lings. They will add greatly to the beauty of any garden. Only 
strong, thrifty plants sent out. 


$5.00 A DOZEN 
Two of each or all of a kind 


Blue Hill Nurseries 


SOUTH BRAINTREE MASS. 
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Residence and Hawaiian Garden 
built for W. M. Shepard at Narberth, Pa. 
Thomas B. Lippincott, Architcet. 


In Which the Hawaiian Garden 
Is the Main Entrance 


AS a palliative for homesickness, the Glass Garden has often 
played its part. 

Am reminded of a Long Island man, whose Southern wife 
grieved for the Cherokee Rose of her birthplace. A greenhouse 
was the answer. 

Then again of a Philadelphian, who had lived for years in 
her “beloved Hawaii.” 

When she married and came to live the year around “over 
here,” it seemed unbearable. 

So a conservatory was converted into solace-giving Hawaiian 
garden. 

One of its delightful features was its placement as an en- 
trance from the porte cochere, where guests passed through it, 
to the big room. 

From the first stair landing, casement windows opened, giv- 
ing wafts of fragrance and glimpses of tropical verdure. 

And so it is that the Glass Enclosures as we build them, have 
emerged from old-timey hothouses and become garden spots, sun 
rooms, kiddy play-places and conservatory living rooms. 


Jord « Fyarnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and C onservatories 


Eastern Factor Western Factory Canadian Factory 


Irvington, N. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 80 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Oont. Bank Bldg. 
Boston Cleveland Denver 
Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 
Kansas City St. Louis Montreal, Can. Greensboro 
Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Oarrie Ave. 124 Stanley St. N. Carolina 
Toronto Buffalo St. Catharines 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. Jackson Bldg. Ontario, Can. 



































































































889 N. UNION STREET 


GLAD BULBS 


ye ree rer rrr eee $1.00 
100 bulbs, 40 named varieties, for ............. $5.00 


Fine Planting Stock 
HENRY E. PATTERSON 


ROCKLAND, MASS. 











Tigridia Pavonia Tsim 


8 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ $18.50 
- Mountain Laurel 
The Mexican Peacock (Kalmias Latifolia) 
Tiger Iris 2 to 8 feet, per 100 ....... 17.50 
Hemlock 
Produces its gorgeous orange and 8 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ 15.00 
maroon spotted flowers every day Sele The Borried Kind asian 
: oO eet, per 100 ....... id 

aah months. Likes damp sunny 25 at the 100 Rates 

All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 
Bulbs $2.50 Dozen Burlapped. Oash please. 


Ask for our 1927 Catalog WM. R. McGUIRE 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 





Doeville, Tenn. 








Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 











any human habitation. E. H. Forbush, State Ornithologist of 
Massachusetts, writes of ‘two Maine trappers who asserted 
that as many cats as other fur-bearing animals were caught in 
their traps even in locations upward of thirty miles from any 
house or clearing.’ 


‘‘There is no need to keep a cat to catch mice and rats now- 
adays with non-poisonous rat virus for sale in all drug stores. 
People who want to keep a cat should be willing to buy a 
license just as they now do for dogs.’’ 


SPRAYING SHRUBS FOR SCALE 


It is the custom of orchard owners to spray their trees in 
midwinter for scale insects, but it is far better for the amateur 
to wait until early April. It matters not whether he is dealing 
with a few fruit trees or with ornamental shrubs, he can be 
more successful in killing both San Jose seale and oyster-shell 
seale if he waits until cold weather has passed. The reason is 
that at that time the scales become active and soft-bodied. It is 
much easier to destroy them when in this condition than when 
they carry the hard covering which envelops them in winter. 
Of course the work is’to be done before the leaves appear, 
and in the south the date may be earlier than April 1. The 
buds will have begun to swell, but it will still be possible to 
use a dormant spray in full strength. 

Probably one of the prepared sprays will be found much 
easier to handle when a small amount of work is to be done 
than will the old-time sulphur spray. The importance of using 
a dormant spray for scale will be appreciated in many gardens 
if an examination of the Lilacs and Japanese Quinces is made. 
These plants are especially susceptible to oyster-shell scale, 
which often covers entire branches. The scale gradually 
spreads and will eventually kill the shrubs if not checked. 
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BOOK REVIEWS : 


SITS MSS SSMU ss Men sms 


A New Book by Mrs. King 


‘‘The Flower Garden Day by Day,’’ by Mrs. Francis King. Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. Price $1.50. 


As an actual guide, to be followed literally, a book of this 
kind is of but little value, because two seasons are never 
alike, and because conditions vary in different parts of the 
country. Asa general reminder it is distinctly worth while, 
for most of us are inclined to forget what we ought to do 
until it is too late to do it. Yet the greatest value of Mrs. 
King’s new book lies in its many helpful comments on differ- 
ent plants and on various methods of using them. It is really 
a collection of reports on plant material, plus numerous 
practical hints on cultivation which doubtless have been 
gleaned through Mrs. King’s long personal experience in the 
making of gardens. 


A Book on Plant Principles 


‘*Prinepiles of Plant Growth,’’ by Wilfred W. Robbins. Published by John 
Wiley & Son, New York. Price $2.25. 


In this book, which is not strictly a text book although 
it might be used as such, Professor Robbins has presented 
the fundamental principles of plant growth in non-technical 
language. The book will answer the questions of many per- 
sons who wish to understand the important facts about the 
structure of plants and the methods by which soil, water, 
heat, fertilizers and cultivation influence their growth and 
development. 
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THE FRAGRANT ISMENE 


Ismene calathina, which is listed by Bailey as Hymeno- 
eallis calathina, and is sometimes spoken of as the Peruvian 
Daffodil, is sold by dealers for both winter and summer 
cultivation. As a rule, however, it does not give great satis- 
faction in the garden. Often it makes a fine growth of fol- 
iage, but throws up no flowers; yet when grown in the house 
it is almost certain to bloom. The bulbs should be potted up 
with the top just showing through the soil, using a fairly 
large pot, with good soil, containing considerable sand. The 
pot should be kept if possible in a temperature of 50 to 55 
degrees until the plants are well started. The growth is much 
like that of the Amaryllis or Hippeastrum, and the plants 
require similar cultivation. The flowers are white and Lily- 
like in appearance, but are made distinctive by six filaments 


which extend beyond the petals like horns. The flowers are 
very fragrant although not overpoweringly so. 





THE CURIOUS FLOWER OF ISMENE CALATHINA 


LEPTAXIS MENZIESII 


The interesting little plant bearing the above name is found 


in Washington, Oregon and California in moist mountain 
woods, among the underbrush, or on the edge of a brooklet. 
It is a perennial, about a foot tall, with a hairy stem, bearing 
a graceful spray of dull-colored flowers, springing from a 
cluster of root leaves, bright green and thin in texture, but 
rough and hairy. The common names are ‘‘ Youth-on-age,”’ 
and ‘‘Mother-of-a-Thousand,’’ because each full grown leaf 
bears a young plant of from two to five leaves, at the base of 
the leaf, where it joins the leaf stalk. It is a good house plant, 
of easy culture and propagates freely. It rarely blooms in the 
house, but the leaves are far more interesting than the blossom. 
—Bessie W. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 








— 
Cedar Hill 


Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 








Glen Head 


Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


| T. A. Havemeyer 


Owner 


Albert Lahodny 
Manager 




















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 


Standle HUMUS 


the Price is the Best and Cheapest 





A Practical, Proven Serrility Tilaker 
Power Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Subur- ‘oo laze 

banites, Truckers, #32 ae — per fou. 
Florists, Nurserymen, special price ~, Stanhope NL 
Fruit Growers, Coun- 





try Rotates snd Fetevess, “ H.B.PriInDLE 
AME M HINE CoO. Nor} 
1084 33rd Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 70 East 45® St. New 





ADDISONIA 


QUARTERLY journal containing colored illustrations 

and popular descriptions of plants of the United States 

and its territorial possessions, and of other species flower- 
ing in the New York Botanical Garden. 


Published by the income of a bequest by the late Judge Addison 
Brown, aided by subscriptions. 
The eleventh volume has recently been completed ; the twelfth 


will be issued during 1927; each volume contains 32-40 full-page 
colored illustrations. 


Additional subscriptions are invited at $10 per volume. The 
earlier volumes are still available at the same price, the eleven 
published costing $110, and containing figures of nearly 400 
different plants, many of them here illustrated for the first time. 


Sample parts will be mailed on request. 


The New York Botanical Garden 
Bronx Park New York City 
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Garden Book 


3 
~ 
% OW is the time to plan 
52 it your garden. Dreer’s 
Garden Book not only 


helps you decide which Flow- 
ers and Vegetables you want, 
but tells you how to have suc- 
cess with them. The 1927 
edition lists everything worth 
while in Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs, with numerous 
illustrations. 


A copy mailed free if 
you mention 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 





SURPLUS SALE OF GLADIOLUS 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Jewell 100 ... 50 50 150 200 
Mrs. Bothin ... 100 250 450 1600 ... 
Eliz. Tabor 26 86 BE... 
mare. Potera ... GO ea 
G. Measure 100... hare 
Rose Ash en eer’ ee wv 


Make offer on lots you can use. Buy- 
ers of whole sets get extra count. 
Sent postpaid 


E. W. GUENTHER 


Hamilton and Cook Aves., Trenton, N. J. 





15 varieties Hardy Ferns 
200 varieties Hardy Perennials 
Wild Flowers, Rock Garden plants, 
Evergreens 
Special Introduction Offer: 
6 Ostrich plume, 4 Maidenhair, 4 Ever- 


green Ferns, 6 Lady Ferns, 5 year old 

clumps for $5.00. Or one half, 10 Ferns 

for $3.00. Prepaid by Parcel Post. 
Illustrated Catalog mailed free 


FERNDALE NURSERY Askiv, Minn. 





Glorious Rock Gardens 
A few dollars will buy seeds of the World's Cheicest Plants 


. . from one of 
Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds the'iat rest 
and choicest collections in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected 
from the mountains and plains of the world. Lists post paid 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection containing 1§ distinct 
varieties, $1.50, 32 warieties, $2.50. Also 10 varieties of any 
of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas. Dian- 
thus, Gentians, Hypericums, Liliums, Vapavers, Primulas, 
Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, $1.25, Remittance by post- 
office money order. 


Rev. H. A. F. Anderson 
Care cf HORTICULTURE 
155 East 42nd Street New York City 









There’s real joy in roses—sturdy “‘Star’’ 
roses that bloom from May till frost. Our 

Star Guide to Good Roses,’’ 100 pages, 
profusely illustrated in color, tells all about 
the only guaranteed roses. Anew 32-page 
booklet, ““Success with Roses,’’ makes rose. 
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THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres.Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 





STARTING SEEDS INDOORS 


The best way to start seeds indoors is to use flats or boxes 
with sides about two inches high. They are easy to handle and 
give good results. Any garden soil can be used to fill the flats. 
Indeed, seeds will sprout and start to grow in pure sand, but 
garden loam holds moisture better. When using soil from the 
garden, it is well to set it in the oven for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The baking will destroy whatever insect pests and 
fungus spores it may contain. 

The seed should be sown in drills made with a lead pencil or 
a pointed stick. If the seed is very fine, it needs no covering 
other than a mere sifting of soil or sand. This can be put on 
with the fingers, but it is better to use a fine sieve. Then it is 
advisable to firm the soil with a block of wood or half a brick. 








WATERING SEEDS IN A FLAT 


By this means the seed is pressed into the soil and germination 
hastened. 

The next step is to apply water. One method is to set the 
box in a pan of water, allowing the moisture to soak up from 
the bottom. Another plan and one just as successful is to cut 
a piece of tissue paper the right size to fit over the earth and 
to pour the water on to this paper, through which it will 
quickly soak. The paper may be left in place as it will decay 
before the seedlings come up. Germination can be hastened 
by placing a pane of glass over the box, but the glass should 
be elevated half an inch at one end so that air may enter. 

At first it is well to keep the boxes in a warm place but out 
of the sunlight. When the seedlings have appeared, they may 
be set in the window. One point to avoid is over-watering, 
which will cause damping off, but at the same time the soil 
must never be allowed to dry out. As soon as the plants are 
large enough, they must be thinned and later transplanted to 
other boxes or to pots. Sometimes two transplantings are 
necessary to make stocky plants, depending upon the varieties. 














HINTS FOR THE GARDENER 


You can have more beautiful flowers, greener lawns and finer vege- 
tables by using HYPER-HUMUS. 
Our booklet, “Soil Improvement” tells you how. Free upon request. 
ee errs e s: $1.50 D IS, i. cc neces aston $20.00 
ee WD ao sik src eedoans 5.00 Carload prices on request 
All prices f.0.b. shipping station 
Hyper-Humus Company 


Newton, New Jersey 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 5 ¥ 
Mproves Any SOP x 
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Unusual Roses 


for Unusual Gardens 


Unusual Roses give character and 
personality to a garden. Such 
Roses grow readily, should bloom 
freely, and thus add to the value 
of the Rose garden. 


From our inclusive catalogue, Roses 

by Bobbink & Atkins, we have 

selected Twenty Unusual Roses, 

which will raise any collection 

above the commonplace— 

Alexander Emslie, ruby crimson 

Ariel, orange flame 

Captain F. Bald, velvety crimson 

Captain Kilbee Stuart, dark crimson 

+P coral rose 

Commandant L. Bartre, light carmine 

Cornelis Timmermans, soft pink 

Eldorado, clear yellow 

Elegante, creamy yellow 

Etoile de Feu, flaming orange-pink 

Herfstooi, bright red blooms 

La Champagne, peach colored 

Padre, coppery scarlet 

Secretaris Zwart, bright rose 

Shot Silk, apricot and yellow 

Souv. de Claudius Pernet, pure yellow 

Souv. de George Beckwith, salmon-pink 

oe Georges Pernet, terra cotta 
pin 

Souv. de Marques Loureiro, light red 

Venus, light pink 


Any selection of 
ivermerenins $1.29 each 
Roses by Bobbink & Atkins and 
Supplement to Roses, listing sev- 
eral hundred varieties, will be 


mailed on request to those who 
intend to plant roses. 


Four New Climbing Roses — Gen. 
John Pershing, Freedom, Victory 
and Ben Stad —are pictured, de- 
scribed and priced in the Supple- 
ment. 

Our catalogue of Old-fashioned Flow- 
ers — Delphiniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Iris, Rock Garden plants, etc.,—will 
be mailed to those intending to plant 
hardy perennials. 


In your request for Catalogue it is 
important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. 


Bobbink & Atkins 





Rutherford New Jersey 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Mixture, 25 named varieties, not 
Oe ror $3.00 per 100 

Choice Mixture, 25 named varieties, 
not labelled .....2:0-. $5.00 per 100 

Extra Mixture, 25 named varieties, 
erry re $15.00 per 100 

Easily worth twice the mixture price 

Send for Price List 
ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 
59 Bliss Road Longmeadow, Mass. 














New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick 0. 
Peters, Mrs. William E. Clark, Sunny- 
mede, Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
Priscilla Alden, Primadonna, Rose 
Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry O. Goehl, 
and many others. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
MASS. 





UNNYMEDE, SHARON, 
Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 
**Pavorite’’ Glads 




















